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The  Roman  National  Museum  is  bv  far  the  voungest  of  the 
great  European  Museums,  the  collection  having  been  started 
since  1870,  and  onlv  opened  to  the  public  in  1889.  This  chro- 
nological reterence,  whilst  sufficenth'  explaining  how  the  recent 
and  ever  expanding  growth  ot'  this  institute,  has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  arrange  and  classifv  its  various  subjects  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  science  and  art,  affords 
flattering  evidence  of  the  astounding  archeological  wealth  of 
this  countrv,  and  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  future 
prospects  of  the  voung  Museum  will  be  worthv  of  the  mightv 
name  of  Rome. 

The  premises  of  the  Museum  were  formerlv  owned  bv  the 
Carthusian  monks  to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  had  been  entrusted  bv  Pius  IV  and 
the  Roman  people.  The  cloisters  which  are  spacious  and  well 
lighted  are  traditionallv  believed  to  have  been  built  from  de- 
signs left  bv  Michelangelo,  who  in  1561  had  converted  two 
of  the  vast  halls  of  the  ancient  baths  into  a  church  (S.  Maria 
degli  Angeli). 

Want  of  space  in  a  bookle-t-ef  this  nature  must  exclude  all 
account  of  the  wonderful  collection  of  monumental  inscriptions, 
and  that  of  coins,  numbering  over  fiftvthousand,  or  of  count- 
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less  other  objects  which  if  devoid  of  artistic  importance  shed 
considerable  lio;ht  on  the  life  of  ancient  times.  Nor  can  the 
examples  of  ancient  pictorial  art,  second  onlv  to  those  in  the 
Naples  Museum,  be  so  fullv  reproduced  owing  to  their  state 
of  preservation,  and  the  consequent  ditficultv  in  obtaining 
plates  of  sufficient  clearness.  Figs,  i  and  2  alone  exhibit  the 
tw^o  walls  of  a  cubiculum  of  a  Roman  house  discovered  in 
1878  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  near  the  Farnesina.  In 
the  one  the  artist,  probably  as  an  allusion  to  the  wealthv 
matron  who  reposed  within  it,  has  depicted  in  the  central 
panel,  the  toilet  ot  Venus  assisted  by  Cupid  and  one  of  the 
Graces,  the  other  partitions  being  decorated  with  Egyptian 
divinities.  On  the  other  wall  as  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  joys 
of  maternity,  the  scene  represented  is  the  nymph  Leucothea 
fondling  the  infant  Bacchus. 

The  fortunate  circumstances  which  have  been  the  means 
of  bestowing  on  us,  free  from  any  subsequent  alteration,  so 
large  a  share  of  a  house  of  the  Augustan  era,  is  more  fully 
evident  on  viewing  the  fragments  of  the  stucco  Ceiling  (ligs.  3-5), 
with  their  graceful  ornamentation,  containing  figures  of  victo- 
ries, landscapes,  and  religious  rites  of  wonderful  effect,  re- 
markable for  the  excellent  finish  and  accuracy  of  touch  which 
they  reveal.  Our  special  attention  however  must  be  devoted 
to  the  sculpture  collection  which  since  the  addition  of  the  Lu- 
dovisi  collection,  purchased  by  the  State  in  1901,  has  acquired 
increased  importance.  Archaic  art  is  here  represented  by  the 
colossal  head  of  a  goddess  (fig.  6),  obviously  a  Greek  original 
of  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  which  at  one  time, 
probably  inserted  in  a  wooden  body  draped  in  cloth  or  metal, 
was  worshipped  in  some  temple  as  a  sacred  effigy.  Alike  archaic 
but  more  graceful  in  outline  are  the  reliefs  of  the  so-called 
Ludovisi  throne  (figs.  7-9),  which  probably  represenfAphrodite 
arising  irom  the  sea  supported  by  two  nymphs,  with  figures 
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of  devotees  on  either  side,  one  of  which  is  veiled  and  in  the 
act  offering  a  box  of  incense  while  the  other,  undraped,  is 
plaving  on  the  pipes. 

Two  famous  names  in  tifth  CL-iUur\-  B.  C.  art  mnv  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  Discobolus  of  Castel  Porziano  and  the  Apollo 
found  in  the  Tiber.  The  discobolus  (fig.  lo.  1 1)  a  recent  gift  of 
H.  M.  the  King,  a  marvel  of  daring  conception  of  this  early 
period  of  plastic  art,  is  an  exquisite  reproduction  of  the  ce- 
lebrated masterpiece  of  Myron.  The  Apollo  (tig.  12)  a  ma- 
jestic figure  having  a  countenance  full  of  charm  and  nobleness 
of  expression,  is  believed  to  be  the  copy  of  a  work  b\  Phi- 
dias, whose  style  it  resembles.  Another  probable  Greek  origmal 
of  the  fifth  century  B.  C,  likewise  pertaining  to  the  Phidian 
cvcle,  is  the  stern  headless  figure  of  Pallas  (fig.  13)  which  has 
some  points  of  atflnity  with  the  statues  on  the  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olvmpia.  The  colossal  Ludovisi  Minerva 
(fig.  14)  though  somewhat  marred  bv  modern  restoration  has 
much  in  common  with  the  Athena  Parthenos  of  the  great 
Athenian  sculptor.  To  the  close  of  the  same  century  may  be 
assigned  the  original  of  the  noble  colossal  head  of  the  Lu- 
dovisi ]uno  (fig.  15)  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Goethe 
and  Winckelmann  and  other  aesthetes  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 

turv. 

A  refiex  of  the  powerful  Peloponnesian  art  mav  be  traced 
in  sundry  statues  and  notably  in  the  Bacchus  of  Hadrian's 
Villa  (fig.  16)  and  Ludovisi  Mercury  (fig.  17).  Less  pleasing 
to  the  eye  perhaps,  than  many  other  statues,  the  former  is  of 
high  importance  in  the  history  of  Art,  as  being  the  repro- 
duction of  an  original  in  which  a  first  hesitating  attempt 
was  being  made  to  invest  the  youthful  divinities  Apollo  and 
Dionvsos  more  especially,  with  graceful  and  tender  figures, 
while  the  bonv  structure  of  the  body  and  skull  still  exhibit 
the  vigorous  style  of  Polvcletus.  In  the  latter  we  have  a  noble 
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figure  thoughtful  in  expression  and  weW  adapted  to  the  divine 
inventor  and  patron  of  eloquence. 

hi  the  graceful  maiden  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pa- 
latine (tig.  1 8)  we  have  a  further  reproduction  of  a  fifth  cen- 
turv  original,  improved  and  refined  in  the  Hellenistic  period. 
It  is  a  replica  of  the  Venus  Genitrix  of  Arcesilaus  (first  cen- 
tury B.  C.)  from  a  prototype  by  Alcamenes  a  pupil  of  Phidias. 

From  the  Palatine  too  came  the  exquisite  female  veiled 
head  (fig.  19),  which  from  its  resemblance  to  other  accepted 
representations  has  been  variously  styled  a  muse,  a  poetess, 
.a  Sappho,  but  is  perhaps  meant  for  Hvgeia  goddess  of  health. 
Equal  in  merit  is  the  exquisite  head  with  mouriiful  face,  pro- 
bably dating  from  the  earlv  part  of  the  fourth  centurv  R.  C, 
(fig.  20). 

Praxiteles  the  graceful  sculptor  is  represented  bv  a  poor 
and  freely  restored  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Venus  (fig.  21),  and 
a  head  of  Venus  not  altogether  dificrcnt  in  tvpe  (fig.  22). 
The  most  graceful  features  of  the  art  of  Praxiteles  however, 
are  especiallv  exhibited  in  the  An/.ii^  maiden,  a  recent  pur- 
chase, and  the  Ephebus  ot  Subiaco;  two  works  probablv  later 
than  his  time,  which  form  the  leading  ornmcnts  of  this  Mu- 
seum, and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  art. 

An  innocent  maiden  (figs.  24-25)  simple  in  attire  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  seems  gliding  before  the  spectator, 
her  modest  gaze  bent  upon  the  sacred  objects  she  carries,  and 
religiously  absorbed  in  the  act  performed.  Christian  art  itself 
has  rarelv  succeeded  in  imparting  to  its  Virgins  and  Saints 
such  puritv  and  simplicitv  of  expression,  blended  \\"ith  such 
calm  and  trustful  reliance.  Pure  minded  as  she  is.  the  maiden 
would  seem  to  rejoiee  in  the  thought  that  her  religious  per- 
formance afibrds  pleasure  to  the  divine  worshipper  of  human 
beauty.  All  the  innermost  feeling  of  this    statue  is  clear  and 
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apparciu.  The  exquisite  skill  of  the  artist  whilst  admirable 
ill  the  treatment  of  everv  fold  of  the  drapery  and  the  clever 
and  clianniiig  contrasts  obtained,  has  not  detracted  in  the 
]east  from  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  his  conceptif^i.  Xot  to 
the  scientilic  explorations  of  the  archeologist,  nor  to  the 
keen-eved  research  of  dealers,  but  to  the  relentless  fury  of 
the  waves,  battering  the  crumbling  remains  of  Nero's  villa, 
do  we  owe  the  recovery  of  this  graceful  triumph  of  art. 

The  Ephebus  of  Subiaco  (figs  26-27)  '^  minus  the  head  but 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  youthful  undraped  figure  af- 
fords such  pleasure  to  the  eve,  that  the  loss  is  almost  overlooked. 
Concerning  the  subject,  and  whether  intended  to  represent 
Ganymede  warding  off  the  eagle,  a  Niobid,  Hylas  pursued 
bv  nvmphs,  a  runner,  or  an  arch-.-r,  no  decision  will  probably 
ever  be  arrived  at.  This  will  hardlv  be  a  cause  for  regret  to 
such  as  can  realise  in  the  beauty  of  form  and  golden  time- 
tints  of  the  marble,  the  exquisite  softness  and  almost  life-like 
appearance  of  the  flesh,  which  render  it  specially  worthy  of 
the  folio  wins:  encomium  bestowed  bv  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  on  an 
antique  statue  seen  by  him  at  Padua.  "  It  has  many  charms 
which  the  eve  fails  to  detect,  whether  in  a  strong  or  subdued 
light,  and  which  the  touch  alone  can  reveal  »  (i). 

It  is  to  Nero  that  we  owe  several  of  the  finest,  purest  and 
most  immaculate  gems  of  this  .Museum.  From  his  same  villa 
of  Subiaco  came  the  exquisite  head  of  a  sleeping  girl,  with 
silky  undulating  hair,  her  lips  parted  in  the  aet  of  breathing 

(fig-  23). 

This  graceful  sleeper  brings  us  down  to  the  period  of 
Hellenistic  art  which  flourished  in  the  courts  of  the  successors 


(1;  In  Fragments  of  /lie  tliirid  coinDiciitury  of  Loren'/o  Ghi- 
berti puhlished  in  the  introductory  part  of  \o\.  I  01'  \'\s.\ri  's 
Lives.  Florence,  Le  Monnier,  ISl^. 
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figure  thoughtful  in  expression  and  wePi  adapted  to  the  divine 
inventor  and  patron  of  eloquence. 

In  the  graceful  maiden  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Pa- 
latine (fig.  1 8)  we  have  a  further  reproduction  of  a  fifth  cen- 
tury original,  improved  and  refined  in  the  Hellenistic  period. 
It  is  a  replica  of  the  Venus  Genitri.\  of  Arcesilaus  (first  cen- 
tury B.  C.)  from  a  prototype  by  Alcamenes  a  pupil  of  Phidias. 

From  the  Palatine  too  came  the  exquisite  female  veiled 
head  (fig.  19),  which  from  its  resemblance  to  other  accepted 
representations  has  been  variously  styled  a  muse,  a  poetess, 
a  Sappho,  but  is  perhaps  meant  for  Hygeia  goddess  of  health. 
Equal  in  merit  is  the  exquisite  head  with  mournful  face,  pro- 
bably dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  centurv  B.  C, 
(fig.  20). 

Praxiteles  the  graceful  sculptor  is  represented  bv  a  poor 
and  freely  restored  copy  of  the  Cnidian  Venus  (fig.  21),  and 
a  head  of  Venus  not  altogether  diff'erent  in  type  (fig.  22). 
The  most  graceful  features  of  the  art  of  Praxiteles  however, 
are  especially  exhibited  in  the  Anzio  maiden,  a  recent  pur- 
chase, and  the  Ephebus  of  Subiaco;  two  works  probably  later 
than  his  time,  which  form  the  leading  ornments  of  this  Mu- 
seum, and  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  whole  range  of 
ancient  art. 

An  innocent  maiden  (figs.  24-25)  simple  in  attire  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  seems  gliding  before  the  spectator, 
her  modest  gaze  bent  upon  the  sacred  objects  she  carries,  and 
religiously  absorbed  in  the  act  performed.  Christian  art  itself 
has  rarelv  succeeded  in  imparting  to  its  Virgins  and  Saints 
such  purity  and  simplicity  of  expression,  blended  with  such 
calm  and  trustful  reliance.  Pure  minded  as  she  is,  the  maiden 
would  seem  to  rejoiee  in  the  thought  that  her  religious  per- 
formance affords  pleasure  to  the  divine  worshipper  of  human 
beauty.  All  the  innermost  feelins;  of  this    statue  is  clear  and 
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apparent.  The  exquisite  skill  of  the  artist  whilst  admirable 
in  the  treatment  of  ever\-  fold  of  the  drapery  and  the  clever 
and  charmino;  contrasts  obtained,  has  not  detracted  in  the 
]east  from  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  his  conception.  Xot  to 
the  scientitic  explorations  of  the  archeologist,  nor  to  the 
keen-eved  research  of  dealers,  but  to  the  relentless  fury  of 
the  waves,  battering  the  crumbling  remains  of  Nero's  villa, 
do  we  owe  the  recoverv  of  this  graceful   triumph  of  art. 

The  Ephebus  of  Subiaco  (tigs  26-27)  ^^  minus  the  head  but 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  youthful  undraped  figure  af- 
fords such  pleasure  to  the  eye,  that  the  loss  is  almost  overlooked. 
Concerning  the  subject,  and  whether  intended  to  represent 
Ganvmede  warding  oti'  the  eagle,  a  Niobid,  Hylas  pursued 
bv  nvmphs,  a  runner,  or  an  arch-r,  no  decision  will  probably 
ever  be  arrived  at.  This  will  hardlv  be  a  cause  for  regret  to 
such  as  can  realise  in  the  beautv  of  form  and  golden  time- 
tints  of  the  marble,  the  exquisite  softness  and  almost  lite-like 
appearance  of  the  tiesh.  which  render  it  specially  worthy  of 
the  followinof  encomium  bestowed  bv  Lorenzo  Ghiberti  on  an 
antique  statue  seen  bv  him  at  Padua.  "  It  has  many  charms 
which  the  eve  fails  to  detect,  whether  in  a  strong  or  subdued 
light,  and  which  the  touch  alone  can  reveal  »  (i). 

It  is  to  Xero  that  we  owe  several  of  the  finest,  purest  and 
most  immaculate  gems  of  this  Museum.  From  his  same  villa 
of  Subiaco  came  the  exquisite  head  of  a  sleeping  girl,  with 
silkv  undulating  hair,  her  lips  parted  in  the  aet  of  breathing 

(fig-  2  5)- 

This  graceful    sleeper    brings    us    down    to    the    period   of 

Hellenistic  art  which  tiourished  in  the  courts  of  the  successors 


(i;  In  Fniiiinciits  of  the  tliiyid  coiniticiitary  of  Lokexzo  Giii- 
HERTi  published  in  the  introductory  part  of  Vol.  I  01  Vasari  's 
Lives.  Florence,  Le  Monnier,  181^. 
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of  Alexander  the  Great.  Worthy  companion  to  this  exqui- 
site head  is  a  hah-draped  seated  figure  of  a  Xvmph  or  Muse 
once  adorning  one  of  the  hnperial  halls  of  the  Palatine  (fig.  28). 
In  the  style  of  Lysippus,  court  sculptor  to  Alexander,  is  the 
Ludovisi  Mars  (fig.  29).  The  irate  and  homicidal  god  of  Ho- 
mer, on  laying  down  his  arms,  has  become  a  pensive  and  al- 
most sorrowful  youth.  The  mystery  is  solved  by  the  cunning 
smile  of  the  v/inged  Cupid  at  his  feet,  against  whose  tiny  bow 
the  massive  shield  of  the  god  is  hardly  proof.  Somewhat  an- 
terior to  this  group  is  the  figure  of  a  seated  youih  unfortuna- 
tely much  restored  (Fig.  30). 

An  original  head  (fig.  31)  and  a  fine  bronze  standing  fig- 
ure in  a  somewhat  theatrical  pose,  found  on  the  duirinal 
(fig.  32),  are  probably  portraits  of  Hellenistic  rulers.  Of  the 
same  period  is  the  large  bronze  figure  of  a  boxer  found  near 
the  same  spot  (figs.  34.35).  Wearied  and  bleeding  he  sits  both 
arms  resting  on  his  knees,  the  hands  covered  with  the  iron- 
plated  gloves  used  in  his  calling.  The  powerful  play  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  the  low  forehead  vacant  of  thought, 
the  ferocious  countenance  disfigured  by  the  blows  received 
on  the  nose  and  ears,  cause  an  involuntary  shudder  at  such 
a  vision  of  brutal  force.  The  tragic  head  of  the  sleeping 
Erinnvs  (fig.  33)  a  fragment  of  a  large  Hellenistic  relief,  seems 
to  revive  in  the  sternness  of  its  features  the  powerful  poetry 
of  Eschylus. 

Hellenistic  art  has  never  perhaps  produced  a  finer  and  more 
highly  celebrated  series  of  art  creations  than  the  votive  groups 
of  Pergamos.  King  Attains  was  latest  among  the  mighty 
favourites  of  Macedonian  fortune.  Baser  than  the  rest,  with 
a  power  solely  derived  from  his  grandsire  Phileretus  the 
dishonest  treasurer  of  King  Lvsimachus,  and  possessed  of  an 
amount  of  wealth  still  proverbial  in  the  times  ot  Horace,  he 
felt  urged  above  the  other  Diadochi,  with    a  desire  to  illus- 
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trate  his  dynasty  xvith  the  splendid  creations  oilearnino  and 
art.  Close  to  the  fanious  library  and  towering  altar,  a  crowd 
of  statues  recorded  in  Pcrganios  the  four    great    triumphs  of 
Greek  civilisation:  of  the  gods  over  the  giants,  of  the  Athe- 
nians over  the  Ama/ons,  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians,  and 
of  Attains  over  the  Gauls.  Copies  of  a  limited  number  ot  such 
statues  are  the  cherished  possession  of  certain  museums,  our 
own  among  the  number  containing  the  colossal  group  of  the 
Gaul  and  his  wife  (tigs.   36-37),  ^"d  the  head  of  the    Dvmg 
Persian  (fig.   38).  A  sturdy  nude  barbarian  with  bristling  hair 
living  front  a  close  pursuer,  having  slain  his  wife  to  save  her 
from°falling  a  prey  to  the  victorious  enemv,  still    resolutely 
facing  the  approaching  foe  stabs  himself  in  the  throat.    Few 
e:vam"ples  of  antique  sculpture  can  rival  this  in  impressiveness. 
hi  the  head  of  the  Persian    the  distortion  of  the  mouth  and 
half  closed  eyelids  express    with    remarkable    truth    the  tinal 

throes  of  the  dying. 

Art  had  at  this  stage  attained  its  full  period  of  maturity, 
everv  problem  of  the  plastic  art,  whatever  its  difficulties  ha- 
ving been  successfully  solved.  To  secure  further  ertects  resort 
must  be  had  to  older  forms,  a  process  resulting  in  eclecti- 
cism. Ot  this  correct,  cold,  academical,  archaic  sculpture  we 
have  a  glowing  example  in  the  so-called  group  of  Orestes 
and  Eiectra  (tig.  39),  bearing  the  signature  of  Menelaus  a 
pupil  of  Stephanos.  These  two  sculptors  and  their  master  Pa- 
siteles  would  seem  to  have  worked  much  in  Rome  where 
their  best  customers  were  to  be  found.  The  oldest  statue  ot 
supposed  Italian  make  contained  in  this  Museum,  is  the  bronze 
Bacchus,  under  life  size,  recovered  uninjured  from  the  bed  of 
the  Tiber  (fig.  40)  and  generally  believed  to  be  a  Campanian 
work  of  the  III  or  II  century  B.  C. 

The  monument  however,  which    constitutes   the  highest 
manifestation  of  Roman  Art  is  unquestionably  the  Ara  Pads. 


—    XII 


The  rude  Latin  race  which  centuries  ot  warfare  seemed  hard- 
ly to    have   shaken,  after  issuing  its  mandates    to  the  world 
and    exhausting  its  best  energies    in  barren    civil   dissentions, 
awakens  to  a  sense  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  which  are  in- 
voked aud    extolled    in  the  lays  of  poets  and  consecrated  in 
marble  on  its  glorious  proclamation.  To  the  inclosure  of  the 
altar  erected  on  the  Flaminian  Way  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
on  his  return  from  Spain  and  Gaul,  belong  the  fragments  on 
tig.  41  (sacrificial  scene;  upper  part  oi  outer  frieze).  Figs.  ^2  and 
43   (portions  of  outer  and  inner  frieze).  The  floral  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  outer  frieze  (fig.  42)  is  full  of  beauty  and  elegance. 
Less  remarkable  for  its  size  and  plain  ornamentation  vet 
a  notable  specimen  of  decorative  ait  is  the  small  altar  found 
near  the  bridge  ot  St.  Angelo  (fig.  44).     Richer  on  the  other 
hand  and  almost  overcharged    with    ornament    is    the   Ostia 
Altar  (fig.  45)  one  side  of  which  exhibits  scenes  dealing  with 
the  myth  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  great  Roman  sculpture  were  usually  satisfied  with 
reproducing  earlier  Greek  works,  occasionally  perfecting  and 
modernising  them  in  some  technical  detail,  or  rendering  them 
heavier  and  more  formal.  Notable  among  such  Roman  sta- 
tues for  its  majestic  proportions  and  skilful  execution  is  the 
Juno  (tig.  46)  found  on  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine,  which 
though  inspired  by  a  fifth  century  model,  is  essentially  im- 
perial in  the  admirable  flow  of  its  full  and  complex  drapery. 
As  examples  of  the  class  of  Roman  sculpture  work  the  Lu- 
dovisi  Apollo  (fig.  47)  and  the  colossal  group  of  Bacchus  and 
the  Satyr  (fig.  48),  may  be  instanced. 

Roman  art  excelled  in  its  portraits,  a  result  due  in  part 
to  the  domestic  custom  prevalent  in  Italv,  of  preserving  the 
imagines  inaiorum,  and  to  a  practical  preference  for  real  and 
historical  subjects  rather  than  for  ideal  conceptions.  Hence 
the  greater  demand  for  such  forms  of  art. 


—    Mil 


Here  is  a  patrician  austere  and  energetic,  strong-willed  and 
clear-sighted,  titted  alike  to  lead  an  armv  or  rule  a  province 
(hi;.  49);  here  the  venerable  Vestals  (tigs.  50-51);  and  the 
famous  chari(.neer  (lig.  52),  the  hero  ol'  the  circus,  foreign  in 
mien,  whose  distant  gaze  seems  longing  for  the  grassv  pas- 
tures (^f  Iberia  or  the  arid  plains  of  Numidia.  Here  again  the 
noble  maiden  (tig.  53)  whose  vouthful  gracefulness  seeins  al- 
readv  merging  into  matronlv  dignity.  Might  not  this  be  Mi- 
natia  Pollia  whose  ashes  were  found  near  this  bust  in  the 
diminutive  marble  urn  inscribed  with  her  name?  If  so  the  fear 
of  an  untimelv  death  mav  thus  earlv  have  robbed  her 
lovelv  countenance  of  its  sweet  smile! 

Again  Julia  the  vain  and  frivolous  daughter  of  Titus  (fig.  54); 
Sabina  the  wittv  and  intelligent  wife  of  Hadrian  (tig.  55); 
Antoninus  Pius  with  his  honest  thoughtful  expression  (tig.  56); 
Lucilla  the  sensuous  wife  of  Commodus  (f\g.  57);  and  so  on 
down  to  third  centurv  personages,  to  Clodius  Albinus  the 
rival,  and  Geta  the  son,  of  Septimius    Severus    (tigs.    58- 59). 

It  was  in  the  second  centurv  of  our  era  that  the  custom 
of  cremating  dead  bodies  was  widely  relinquished  in  favour 
of  burial,  whence  the  greater  demand  for  sarcophagi.  Two  of 
these  are  reproduced,  one  partly  finished  but  of  exquisite 
workmanship  exhibiting  a  bacchanalian  scene  (fig.  60),  and 
the  other  a  battle  scene  with  numerous  figures  in  admirable 
state  of  preservation  (fig.  61). 

An  art  highly  favoured  bv  the  wealthier  class  of  Romans 
was  that  of  mosaic  work  for  house  decoration.  A  noble 
example  is  afforded  bv  the  large  floor  of  a  house  on  the 
Aventine  with  Nile  scenes  (fig.  62)  caricatured,  after  a  common 
praetice  of  the  Romans,  who  thus  vented  their  resentment  for 
the  modesty  of  the  Capitol  and  youthful  glorv  of  Father 
Jove,  when  contrasted  with  the  hoary  splendour  of  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.    Another  exquisite  mosaic  is  the  one  showing 
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the  four  rival  factiones  or  stables  which  took  part  in  the 
Circus  games  (fig.  63). 

Of  the  many  examples  of  industrial  art  possessed  bv  the 
Museum,  reference  can  only  be  made  to  a  head  of  Medusa 
and  two  wolf-heads  belonging  to  the  imperial  pleasure  raft 
Iving  buried  in  the  depths  of  lake  Nemi  (tig.  64),  and  to  the 
elegant  architectural  terra-cotta  frieze  reproduced  on  the  outside 
cover. 

Such  the  principal  contents  of  this  young  Museum,  still  in 
its  initial  stage,  and  less  generally  known  than  the  famed 
Roman  collections  of  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  vet  proud  of 
its  hitherto  fortunate  career,  which  bids  fair  in  course  of  time 
to  raise  it  to  high  rank  among  the  leading  Art  Collections 
of  the  Eternal  City. 

R.  Paribeni. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 
Parete  di  un  cubicolo  di  casa  romana. 

(I  sec.  d.  Cr.)  -  Presso  la  Farnesina. 
Sala  VII. 
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(Fot.  Anderson.   ) 
Testa  colossale  di  Dea. 
(Inizio  del  V  sec.  a.  Cr.). 
Collezione    Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 


Trono  di  Afroiite. 
(Inizio  del  V.  sec.  a.  Cr.). 
Collezione  Ludovisi. 


9  — 


(Fot.  Anderson). 


Trono  di   Afrodite. 

(Inizio  del  V  sec.  a.  Cr.). 

CoUezione  Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 

Discobolo  di   Castelporziano. 
Da  un  originale  in  bronzo  di  Mirone. 
Sala  XV. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 
Ricostruzione  del  Discobolo  di    Mirone. 
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(Fol.  Anderson). 


Da  un  originale  greco  del  ciclo  lidiaco. 


Apollo, 
greco  c 
Sala  IV. 
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iFol.  Aiidcyson). 

Athena. 

Arte  fidiaca. 

Sala  IV. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 
Minerva. 

Statua  romana  che  ricorda  I'Athena  Parthenos  di  Fidia 

Collezione  Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 
Testa  colossale  di  Giunone. 
(Fine  del  V  sec.   a.  Cr.). 
CoUezione  Ludovisi. 
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Bacco.  (Fot.  Anderson), 

(IV  sec.    a.  Cr.). 
SalaV. 
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(Fot.  Auderson). 


Mercuric  tacondo. 

(V-IV  sec.  a.  Cr.). 

Collezione  Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 
Replica  della   Vemis  Genitrix  di  Arccsilao. 
Da  un  prototipo  di  Alcamene  scolaro  di  Fidia. 

Sala  l\. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 

Testa  di  tanciulla  greca  flgea?). 
(V-IV  sec.  a.  Cr.). 
Sala  IV. 
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{Fot.  Anderson). 


Testa  giovanile. 

(IV  sec.  a.  Cr.). 
Sala  IV. 
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{Fat.  Anderson 
Replica  della  Afrodite    Cnidia  di  Prassitele. 
Collezione  Ludovisi. 
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{Fot.  Andersou). 
Testa  di  Atrodite. 

Del  tipo  della  Cnidia  di  Prassitck*. 
Sala  IV. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 


La|jFaiiciulla  d'Anzio. 
{W  sec.  a.  Cr.). 


(Fot.  Anderson). 


Testa  della  Fanciulla  d'An/.io. 
(IV  sec.  a.  Cr.). 
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jifebo  di    Suhiaco. 
(IV-III  sec.  a.  Cr.). 


Fot.  AiidcrsouJ, 


Sal  a  VI. 


Efebo  di    Subiaco. 
IV-III  sl-c.    a.  Cr. 
Sala   \'I. 


[Fot.  Anderson). 


Ninta. 

(IV  sec.  a.  Cr.). 

Chiostro. 


(Fat.  Anderson). 
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(Fot.  AndcrsoiiJ. 


Marte. 

(Fine  del  IV  sec.  a.  Cr.). 
Collezione  Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Aiuier^oii,. 

Ritratto  ellenistico  (?). 
Sala    XI. 


(Fot.  Andprson) 
Sovrano  ellenistico? 
(Statua  in  brouzo  del  III  sec.  a.  Cr.). 
Sala  III. 
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(Fot.  Alitiart). 


Eriiml  dormente. 

Arte  elleiiistica. 

CoUezione  Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 
Pugillatore  in  riposo. 

(Bronzo  del  III  sec.  a.  Cr.). 
Sal  a    III. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 


Testa  del  pugillatore. 
Sala    III. 
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Gallo  suicida.  (Fot.  Andersoji). 

Arte  pergamena  (sec.  III-II  a.  Cr.) 
CoUezione  Ludovisi. 
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Gallo  suicida.  {Fol.  Anderson). 

Arte  pergamena  (sec.  III-II  a.  Cr.). 
Collezione  Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Anderson), 

Grappc)  rirmato  da  Meiielaos. 

(1  sec.  a.  Cr.). 

Collezione  Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 

Bacco  in  bronzo. 

Arte  cam  pan  a  (1 11- 1 1    sec.  a.  Cr.). 

Sala    III. 
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Fot.  Gargiolli. 
Ara  Pacis  (fregio  inferiore  esterno). 
(a.   13  a.  Cr  ). 
Chiostro. 


—  43  — 


fFot.  Anderson). 


Ara  Pacis  (fregio  interno). 

(a.   13  a.   Cr.). 

Chiostro. 
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yFot.  Aiiderson). 
Ara  coi  miii   dclla  tbndazione  di  Roma. 
Da  Osiia  (a.   124  d.  Cr.). 
Casetta    B. 
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Giunone. 

Dallo  Stadio  Palatine. 

Chiostro. 


(Fot.  Anderson)^ 
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Apollo.  (Fot.  Anderson). 

Arte  imperiale  romana. 
CoUezione  Ludovisi. 


Bacco  e  un  Satire. 

Arte  iniperiale  romana. 

Collezione  Ludovisi. 


(Fot.  Audcrsou). 


—  40  — 


(Fot.  Faraglia 


Ritratto  romano. 

(Fine  della  repubblica-Priiicipio  dcH'impero) 

Sal  a  X. 


—  50  - 


Vestale.  (Fot.  Anderson). 

Arte  imperiale  romana. 
Sala  VI. 
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Vestale.  [Fol.  Anderson). 

Arte  imperiale  romana. 
Chiostro. 


Ritratto  di  auriga. 

(I  sec.  d.  Cr.). 
Sala  XIII. 


{Fot.  Anderson), 
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Fanciulla  romaiia. 

(I  sec.  d.  Cr.). 

Sala  II. 


{Fot.  Anderson). 
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(Fot.   Aiitlcrsou). 


Giulia  figlia  di  Tito. 

(Fine  del  I  sec.   d.  Cr.). 

Collezione  Ludovisi. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 


Sabina  moglie  di  Adriano. 

(i  17-138  d.  Cr.). 

Sala   XII. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 


Atitonino    Pio 

(a.   1 38-161   d.  Cr.). 

Sal  a  XIl. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 
Lucilla  moglie  di    Commodo. 
(a.  180192  d.  Cr.). 
Sala  XII. 
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{Fot.  Anderson). 


Clodio  Albino. 

(Fine  del  sec.  II  d.  Cr.). 

Sala  XII. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 

Geta. 

(Principio  del  III  sec.  d.  Cr.). 
Sala  XIV. 
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{Fot.  Brogi). 


Mosaico  con  scene  del  Nilo. 

Dall'Aventino. 
Chiostro. 
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(Fot.  Anderson). 

Mosaico  con  i  rappresentanti  delle  quattro    fazioni  del  circo. 
Da  una  villa  romana  sulla  via  Cassia. 


Sala  XIII. 


64 


[Fot.  Aiidersoji 

Bronzi  delle  navi    di  Nemi. 

(I  sec.  d.  Cr.). 

Aniiquario  romano    (ultima  saletla). 


WALTER  MODES,  Editore 
ROMft    —   Corso    tJmberto   I    —  ROMTl 


iSIusei  e  Gallerie  d'ltalia. 

N.  I.  —  Muxoz  A.  -  La  Galleria  Borghese.  (64  illu- 

strazioiii). 

K.  2.  —  Paribexi  R.  -  Museo  Nazionale  Romano. 

[6)    illustrazioiii). 

In  corso  di  stampa  : 

Munoz  A.  —  La  R.  Pinacoteca  di  'K.apoli. 

D'AcHiARDi.  P.  —  La  Pinacoteca   Vaticana. 

MoDiGLiAXi  E.  —  La  Pinacoteca  di  Brera. 

Bariola  G.  —  La  Regia  Galleria  Es tense. 

De  Nicola  G.  —    H   0\Cuseo  Nazionale    di    Firenie    (Palazzo- 

del  Bargello). 
Bariola  G.  —  La  R.  Pinacoteca  di  Bologna. 

In  preparazione  : 

La  Galleria  degli  Uftizi  (2  voll.)- 

Galleria  Xazionale  d'Arte  Antica  in   Roma  (Palazzo  Corsini). 

La  R.  Galleria  di   Venezia. 

Museo  Vaticano  (2  veil.;. 


Artisti   contemporanei. 

//  15   dp  rile  iiscira  : 

X.   I    —  Muxoz  A.   -   Aristide    Sartorio    [G-^    illu- 
strazioiii^. 

In  preparazione: 

Domenico  Morelli. 
Tranquillo  Cremona. 

Prezzo  di  ogni  monografia  L.  1,25. 
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